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MRS. HANNAH MORE 


Yh the youngest of four maiden sisters, the daughters of 
a Clergyman, distinguished for his classical knowledge 
and goodness of heart. At an early period of life, she 
discovered a taste for literature, which she cultivated 
during her leisure hours; and she soon not only perused 
all the works in her paternal library, but all the books 
she could borrow from her friends in the village of Hanham, 
where her father dwelt. The sisters of this lady had opened 
a school in the neighbourhood of Bristol, which, after a 
short time, was patronized by persons of rank; and they 
were persuaded to remove to Park-street, in Bristol, in 
the year 1765. The subject of this Memoir accompanied 
her sisters, and assisted them in their laudable pursuit; 
where she became acquaiated with the Rev. Dr. Stone- 
house, who not only encouraged, but improved her litegary 
taste. The first work which Miss Hannah More presented 
to the public, wasa poem, entitled, The Search after Hap- 
piness; which was corrected by Dr. S. and met with so 
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favourable a reception, that she was induced to publish 
Sir Eldred of the Bower, and The Bleeding Rock. Her 
next essays were in dramatic poetry; and, through the 
interest of Dr. Stonehouse, Fatal Falsehood, Percy, and 
The Inflexible Captive, wete favourably received by Mr. 
Garrick, and met with partial applause; but she com- 
pletely succeeded in her attempts to improve the manners 
of the age ; Sacted Dramas, published in 1782, Thoughts 
on Es ansers of the Great, in 1788, and the Estimate 
of the Religion: of the Fashionable World, in 1791, were 
not only universally read, but generally approved. About 
this period, Miss More dévoted both her time and atten- 
tion to a society established for instructing the poor in the 
duties of the Christian religion ; and published a variety of 
small pamphlets, among others, The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain, for their improvement, written in the most simple, yet 
most instructive style, The Sunday schools are likewise 
greatly indebted to the indefatigable endeavours of this lady 
for their success. In fine, whether viewed in public or private 
life, goodness of heart, and comprehensive powers of mind, 
characterize all her actions; and it may truly be said, that 
few females have held so respectable, so conspicuous a rank 
‘in 'the literary world, and that still fewer have the ability 
‘to render themselves so pre-eminently useful in society. 
Mtss More has the credit of having drawn Mrs. Yearsley, 
the celebrated poetical Milk Woman, from her obscurity 
into public notice ‘and favour. When she had discovered 
‘this remarkable phenomenon, stie immediately began to 
‘exert her benevolence, and by her unwearied assiduity pro- 
‘cured a liberal subscription to her poems. She wrote 
‘an interesting account of the poctess, in a letter to Mrs. 
Montague, which was published in the newspapers and 
magazines of the day ; and, by these attentions, a sum was 
raised sufficient to place Mrs. Yearsley in a situation more 
suitable to her genius. An unfortunate disagreement 
between the author and her patroness followed the publi- 
cation of the poems; the latter took the management of 
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the subscription-money into the hands of herself and some 
select acquaintance, with an intention of providing per- 
manently for Mrs. Yearsley and her young family, while 
the former thought it unjust to withhold from her the ma- 
nagement of her own property ; but in whatever way Miss 
More might conduct herself upon this occasion, there can 
be no doubt of the purity of her intentions. A Portrait 
and Memoir of Mrs. Ann Yearsley are inserted in this work 
for March, 1814, vol. XVI. of the New Series. 

Another phenomenon in that neighbourhood also at- 
tracted Miss More’s curiosity and benevolence about, the 
same period, A strange female, of elegant figure and 
manners, had been seen for some considerable time ho- 
vering about the fields near French-hay and Henham, 
of whom no particulars could be discovered. She thankfully 
received any humble food that was presented to her by the 
peasants, but always took up her night’s lodging under a 
hay-stack: various attempts were made to gain from her 
the place of her birth, but im vain. It, was evident thyt 
she was aforeigner, and strange surmises were naturally 
formed respecting her country and connexions. By the 
humane interference of Miss More, the fair stranger 
found a comfortable asylum in the house of Mr. Henderson, 
at the Fishponds, father of the celebrated, but eccentric, 
John Henderson, of Pembroke college, Oxford. 

Our benevolent author wrote an aecount of the Maid 
of the Haystack, which was printed in most of the pub- 
lications of the period. She has published a comylete edi. 
tion of all her works, including some pieces that never 
appeared before, in eight vols. 8vo. Miss More is greatly 
esteemed by the Bishop of London, Mr. Wilberforce, and 
other persons eminent for literature aod piety. She has 
been honoured with the particular friendship of some of 
the most distinguished personages in the kingdom. 
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MEMOIR 
OF 


MADAME DE STAEL HOLSTEIN. 
(Continued from page 8th.---Vol. I.) 


Sax continued at Paris with her husband, until the reign 
of terror. In 1793, she fled with him to Copet, and thence 
to}England. In 1795, she published her Thoughis on Peace, 
addressed to Mr. Pitt and the French People, which the il- 
lustrious Fox quoted in the House of Commons, in support 
of his arguments for peace, and to which Sir Francis 
d’ lvernois replied by his Thoughts on War. 

Legendre, the friend of Marat, Danton, and Robespierre, 
declaimed against her, as being at the head of the intrigues 
that had a tendency to moderation. During the internal 
disseutions of France, her days were embittered by calumny ; 
but her feeling heart was doomed to a more severe misfor- 
tune. Mr. Necker having informed her that there was 
no hope of his wife’s recovery from a long illness, Ma- 
dame Stael eagerly hastened to her dying mother, Ma- 
dame Necker was fond of hearing music in her illness: she 
sent for musicians every evening, that the impression re- 
ceived from harmonious sounds might keep her soul alive 
to those sublime thoughts from which alone death derives 
a character of melancholy and tranquillity. Once, near the 
close of her sufferings, the musicians having veglected to 
come, Mr. Necker requested his daughter to perform on 
the piano. After having played a few sonatas, she began 
to sing a song of Sacchini’s composition, in his CEdipus. at 
Colonna, the words of which recall the cares of Antigone. 


Elle m‘a prodigué sa tendresse et ses soins, 
Son zéle dans mes maux m’a fait trouver des charmes. 


Her father, on hearing this, shed a flood of tears, and 
threw himself at the feet of his dying consort: his pro- 
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found emotion caused Madame de Stael to give over 
singing. Onthe very last day of Madame Necker’s life, aad 
when she ceased to exist, wind-instruments were heard in 
an adjoining room. ‘ To describe,’’ says Madame de 
Stael, ‘* the melancholy contrast between the varied ex- 
pressions of the musical sounds and the uniform feeling 
of sadness with which death filled the heart, is impossible.” 
To assuage her grief, and repel the malicious attacks to 
which she was exposed, for opinions which were not her’s, 
Madame de Stael composed at Lausanne the first part of a 
philosophical Essay On the Influence of the Passions upon the 
Happiness of Individuals and Nations, which she published 
at Paris in 1796; and of which she printed the second 
part in 1797. The merit of this work has been acknow- 
ledged alike in France, in England, and in Germany: it 
abounds in interesting remarks, and views many objects 
in a novel and striking manner; the style is elegant 
throughout, and but very rarely obscure. 

In 1798, the declining health of Baron de Stael again 
called Madame de Stael to Paris, where he expired in her 

-.arms. About thistime she published a work On the In- 
fluence of Revolutions upon Literature, and a dramatic 
piece, called The Secret Sentiment. After the death of her 
husband, she spent the greatest part of her time with her 
father at Copet, and at Lausanne. 

The novel called Delphine, the first edition of which was 
printed at Geneva, in 1802, was chiefly written in Swit- 
zerland. OD. Boileau asserts, that the moral object of this 
novel has been equally mistaken in France, England, and 
Germany, though it has every where been read with the 
same eagerness. 

Notwithstanding the various persecutions to which she 
had been exposed in France, she was unable to live like 
her father in solitude ; and her predilection for the brilliant 
socicties of Paris overcame the repugnance she felt at 
‘leaving him, and her better judgement. She re-appeared at 
Paris in 1803 ; but her residence there was not of long du- 
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ration. Bonaparte soon pronounced against her a sen- 
tence of banishment to the distance of forty leagues from 
Paris; and it has been reported that Madame de Stael 
had the noble firmness to say to him, ** You are giving me 
acruel celebrity ; 1 shall occupy a line in your history.” 
She afterwards resided at Berlin, till the death of her fa- 
ther, in 1804; which changed her destiny. To dispel her 
sadness and gloom, Madame de Stael determined to travel 
over the fine countries of Italy. The constant serenity 
ofthe sky, the variety of the landscapes, a delightful musie, 
and the contemplation of the ruins of that superb Rome, 
formerly mistress of the world, insensibly revived her ta- 
lents and her enthusiasm, and even gave renewed elasticity 
to her genius. It is to this journey that learned Europe 
is indebted for Corinna, or Italy; that splendid monu- 
ment of the fine taste, the profound erudition, the lively 
sensibility, and the ardent imagination of itsauthor. Some 
time after, she published two volumes of Letters and Re- 
Slections of Prince de Ligne, and enriched them with a short 
preface worthy of her talents. 

Her father has observed, in answer to her numerous 
calumniators, that it is possible Madame de Stael may be 
“‘ very susceptible of being misled;” she may sometimes 
have been guilty of “ thoughtlesness,” but she can never 
be dispossessed of the first rank among female authors. It 
is the peculiar province of the historian, observes the bio- 
grapher of this slight sketch, to publish her errors, which 
will immortalize her merit to reveal the weaknesses by 
which that merit may be obscured. 

















ILL-NATURED WITTICISMS. 


Itt-NaATURED Witticisms are often retorted upon those 
who make use of them. Madame de * * * * *, who was 
famous at court for her bons-mots, was attacked by a 
young petit-maitre of high rank, with this question, “ Pray, 
Madam, was not that fine gown giveu you by a gallant ?” 
—No, my little fellow,” replied the lady ; * you think 
you are talking to your mother.” 
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THE GOSSIPER, No. VII. 


‘¢ Sans les femmes, les deux extremités de la vie seroient 
sans secours, et le milieu sans plaisirs.” 


BARROW’'S TRAVELS. 


‘¢ Was the presence of female affection and female loveliness 
denied to man, the two helpless extremities of his life would be 
without relief; and the course of it unsolaced with those 
pleasures which, virtuously enjoyed, constitute the chief hap- 
piness of existence.” 

Tne more we reflect upon the words of the motto, the 
more sensible shall we be of their truth. Female society 
and female agrémens, like the ease and happiness we enjoy 
in health, we do not sufficiently prize, till sickness has con- 
vinced us of the value of such inestimable blessings. Let 
any man (particularly one advanced in life) take a retro- 
spect of his past years, and look forward to his future ones, 
Jet him say how much of his delight had arisen from the 
female sex, and whether he could be content to pass the 
remainder of his days abstracted from it. We are all the 
workmanship of a divine creator ; we have each a suitable 
part allotted to us in the great drama of life ; and that man 
might not tread a solitary path amidst thorns and briars, 
that beneficent Being hath, in his road, scattered some rose- 
buds of delight, and blessed him with an help-meet whocan 
participate and alleviate his sorrows, excite the purer feel- 
ings of his nature, and lead him, as far as it is permitted jin 
this world, ‘in ways of pleasantness and paths of peace.” 
From the cradle to the coffin, in the endearing characters 
of a mother, a mistress, and a wife, does woman accom- 
pany us. 

Of all creatures, man in his infancy is the most helpless, 
and requires the greatest care; Nature has, therefore, wisely 
implanted in the breast of the mother such a fondness for 
her offspring, that she can submit to loss of rest, can devote 
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herself entirely to it, and can feel herself amply repaid by a 
smile from the dear object of her affection. Such are the 
feelings of a mother, who, as soon as she is charmed with 
the lisping accents of the infant tongue, is pleased ‘‘ to teach 
the young idea how to shoot,” and to fix in the mind the 
love of a creator in the days of youth. Such a character 
well sustained is beyond all commendation. 
Now, child no longer, we see 


‘© the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eye-brow.” 


Virtuous love is not only attended with the sweetest 
pleasures which this life affords, but is highly conducive 
to the improvement of human nature. Like the sun in the 
spring, whose warmth calls forth the latest powers of ve- 
‘getation, love excites and cherishes some of those amiable 
dispositions which would otherwise have remained for 
ever in a concealed and atorpid state. It often improves 
‘the understanding no less than the heart, and the transfor- 
mation which Iphigenia* is said to have produced in 
Cymon, is neither unnatural nor uncommon. 

To form, under the direction of prudence, and by the 
‘impulse of virtuous love, an early conjugal attachment, 
is one of the best securities of virtue, as well asthe most 
probable means of happiness. The duties, which are pow- 
erfully called forth by the relations of husband and father, 
are of that tender kind which inspires goodness and humane 
ity. He who beholds a woman whom he loves, and a 
helpless infant looking up to him for support, will not easily 
be induced to indulge in unbecoming extravagance, or 

‘devote himself to indolence. He who has. rising family 
‘to introduce into a vicious world, will be cautious of setting 
a bad example ; the contagion of which, when it proceeds 
from parental authority, must be irresistibly malignant. 


* See Dryden’s Fables. 
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Thus many who, in their individual and unconnected state, 
would probably have spent alife not only useless to others, 
but profligate and careless in itself, have become valuable 
members of the community,and have arrived at a degree 
of moral improvement to which they would not other- 
wise have attained. 

In the stages of life which we have traced, we have 
seen the happiness communicated by, and the beneficial 
influence of, Woman. A wedded pair, happy in themselves, 
bappy in their children, and happy in the esteem of those 
around them, can cordially exclaim with a feeling poet— 













“ Thus, hand in hand, thro’ life we'll go ; 
Its chequer’d paths of joy and woe 
With cautious steps we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear, 
And mingle with the dead. 


“While Conscience, like a faithful friend, 
Shall thro’ the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath; 
Shall, when all other comforts cease, 
Like a kind angel, whisper peace, 
And smooth the bed of death.” 














VIOLENCE INEFFECTUAL. 







Too rigid a philosophy makes few sages; too strict a 
policy forms few good subjects; too austere a code of 
religion retains few persons any long time within its rules. 
Casuists too much addicted to severe injunctions create 
more aversion to themselves than to the vices; the peni- 
tence they enjoin makes men prefer the ease of continuiag 
in their bad courses to the painful difficulties which they 
may encounter in breaking from them. 
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THE CHILD OF THE BATTLE, 
BY H. FINN: 


(Continued from page 29th.) 
—_ 
LETTER XIX. 
ULRIC COHENBERG TO DON ORLANDO. 





Witu this, my friend, I confide the packet to your hands 
hoping its contents may -elucidate the mystery of 
your birth, and close the partial confession of your late 
foster-father to your entire satisfaction, His last testa- 
ment constitutes you his sole heir, on condition you re- 
nounce the name of Waldstein, and assume another, Your 
last letter mforms me it is obeyed; but I am sorry to ex- 
press my fears, that his property will not revert to you; 
the sentence of outlawry has been passed against you ; 
and the legal authorities I have consulted are of opinion 
it will devolve to the state. The specie you are allowed 
to retain, the inclosed bill, payable in Venice, gives you 
the amount. To evade a detection of your residence, I 
have sent a verbal message by Pierre, where to direct 
your letters in future ; and now, my friend, receive the 
cool caution of reason. Endeavour to shun, or conquer, 
that dangerous propensity to encourage new impressions. 
When you feel the approaching stimulant, no matter whe- 
ther to good or evil, fly, and let hesitation bring convic- 
tion of the real result of your intended action. This mode 
of compelling the interference of reflection, will prevent 
many a regretful sigh of after-remorse. Farewell! yet I 
must here mention an incident that will raise your curiosity 
and fear. Not apprized of the harsh dismissal given by 
the Countess of Glenfield to the unfortunate Katherine, 
I proceeded to her residence for the purpose of communi- 
cating the purport of your last; and to destroy, if pos- 
sible, the growing hopes she has encouraged by an avowal 
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of your passion for another. When I arrived at'the en- 
trance to her chamber, I found the door open; 1 knocked, 
but receiving no answer, ventured to enter; the room was 
deserted: 1 entered several inner apartments, but their 
former inhabitant was absent; I was about to quit them, 
when I discovered that some persons had entered the cham- 
bers subsequent to myself, and had locked the door ‘to 
the immer rooms. Just as 1 had placed my hand upon the 
lock, I heard the whisper of two persons in Katherine's 
apartment, which was between me and the passage. Ever 
since the death of your lamented foster-father, my curiosity 
has been on the alert, nor were my feelings less awakened 
by the mention of your name, than your own in the cell of 
St. Augustine’s Abbey. At first, their conversation was 
carried on in whispers; but, as the subject of it became 
more interesting to them, their sounds grew louder; and I 
heard the voices of the Countess and Michael the Monk; 
you already know my opinion of the latter ; nor did I per- 
mit any punctilious notions of propriety to close my 
senses against the admission of this secret conference ; and 
if my organs of hearing were deprived of the information 
in detail, the loss originated more in the solidity of the 
door than the virtue of my inattention. The frequent 
repetition of your name left no doubt of the object of their 
meeting ; the lady seemed to confess her penchant for you 
in language and accents that confirmed its sincerity. 1 
know not from what cause, but the Monk expressed far 
opposite sentiments; she becamc irtitable ; and demanded 
for what purpose he had requested to be closeted with her 
so clandestinely ; the Monk (the paragon of patience and 
meekness) was, though I dare say for the first time, in a pas- 
sion; and, for the standard of piety, his language seemed 
to verge rather ‘towards the sphere of blasphemy. He 
proposed-an oath to her; it was to wreak his vengeance 
upon yous however, he was mistaken in his instrument 3 
for she declined, in terms more commendable for their 
kindness than their gentleness; and commanded to know 
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«© who he was that dare attempt to make her his accom- 
plice in the crime of murder.” In a voice of thunder, 
the Monk replied, ‘‘ Behold!” Whom she recognised, I 
know not; but a loud and sudden shriek burst from her 
lips, and proclaimed no very agreeable sight. I now at- 
tempted to open the door: alarmed, I presume, hy the 
act, I heard them hurry from the chamber. Summoning 
all my strength, I succeeded in forcing the door open, and 
was rushing after the demon Monk, when something glit- 
tered on the floor of the chambe: ,which, upon inspection, 
proved to be a miniature set in gold: it is the represen- 
tation of an aged man in the last agonies of death; the 
bosom bare ; and discoloured by a deep wound ;— the paint- 
ing is exquisitively finished, and the expression of the coun- 
tenance finely awful. I have sent it to you asa beautiful 
specimen of art; and as there is a romantic character 
about the design, it may be interesting to you. Whether 
it belongs to the Monk or Countess, I have more than 
a sufficient plea for detaining it, in the hope that it may 
one day prove (to hazard a paradox), a mute, but speak- 


ing index to events now veiled. 
COHENBERG. 


CONTINUATION OF NARRATIVE, 


Occuptep by a variety of emotions, all tending to divert 
my attention from local objects, I re-entered the metropolis ; 
and the hours, like the crowd that passed, moved by un- 
marked. I was aroused from my stupor by the watch- 
man announcing the third hour of morning: I started, 
and stopping suddenly, beheld the snow falling fast around 
me. Iquickened my steps to goI knew not where. The 
solitary watch, or the wretched victim of prostitution, alone 
at intervals crossed my bewildered path. The expiring gleains 
ofalamp fixed my regard ; and while I vacantly gazed upon 
the waning light, with my “ mind’s eye” surveyed the 
cheerless prospect of myself, more dreary than the morn- 
ing that imparted a portion of its bleak character to my 
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reflections, 1 beheld an isolated being, friendless, home- 
less, pennyless; persecuted by the double consciousness 
of poverty and folly ; and disgusted with the world and 
the guilty reptiles that swarmed upon its surface. I set 
before my view the victory I had recently gained in the 
cause of duty; but, associated as it was with the wretch 
who assailed it, the consolitary feeling was shadowed by 
the preponderating influence of indignation. Agitated 
to the extreme by passions that accumulated in violence 
and number, I rashly resolved to end my cares with my 
existence, and fled to my temporary home ,near to which 
my steps had involuntarily conducted me. I hastened to 
my chamber, and loaded my pistols; my fortitude, or 
rather madness, retired as I found myself approaching the 
final connection of life and death; I endeavoured to sum- 
mon all the sophistry of palliation, and imagined my reso- 
lution unalterable; I wished to address a few words of 
admonition to Glenfield, the exhortation of a dying man: 
dying by his decree, I hoped might cause compunction, if 
not a lasting reformation. I seated myself; upon the 
table lay a print from one of the English Poets’, Shaks- 
peare’s dramas; the back was alone exposed ; a confused 
recollection crossed my mind that I had purchased it some 
days previous, but the particular subject had escaped me ; 
it had been sent home during my absence. I carelessly 
turned the pictures it was the representation of a scene 
from a play called Hamlet, in which a youthful prince 
meets the spectre of his murdered parent: I read the quo- 
tation; it ran thus, “‘ Murder most foul as in the best it is $ 
but this most foul, strange, and unnatural!” The instru- 
ment of destruction fell from my relaxed hand; and I 
blessed the name of Shakspeare; fervently uttering a 
prayer for pardon from offended heaven, I recovered the 
pistol, and beheld it with the smile of one that Vlewsa 
hartnless enemy. But although I had relinquished all 
ideas of self-slaughter, my spirits had received a convul- 
sion not readily tranquillized, and I sought the streets again 
VOL.I.—S. I, u 
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to collect a partial calmness. They exhibited the same 
cheerless appearance ; and large flakes of snow still des- 
cended in the same ceaseless monotony. When the soul 
is a prey to conflicting emotions, a threatening atmosphere 
may send its unavailing vengeance down unheeded. I 
continued traversing the silent streets, till fatigued, ha- 
rassed by the united pains of retrospection and anticipation, 
I rested against the iron railing of an elegant mansion ; I 
had scarcely leaned a moment, ere I heard, or fancied that 
I heard, the suppressed sobbings of a heart o’ercharged 
with grief; a repetition of the sounds confirmed the rea- 
lity, and evidently proceeded from the porch of the build- 
ing before which I remained. A sensitive mind is ever 
liable to be diverted from selfish sorrows by the observa- 
tion and eager solicitude to soften the woes of a fellow- 
being. A few months before that morning, I would have 
sacrificed every other gratification to the delight of im- 
mediately participating in, and alleviating distress; but 
familiarized to apathy, and taught by experience the folly 
of attending to the claims of impostors, I seldom listened 
to the appeal of misery, genuine or affected; and the in- 
fluence of curiosity alone induced me to ascend the steps, 
and ask an explanation of the matter. Upon the last 
stone step that formed the entrance to the mansion, 1 beheld 
a child seated, apparently about five years of age. The 
feeble glimmer of the lamp afforded sufficient light to as- 
certain its full, but lovely features, down which the tears 
were streaming. The projection of the door scarcely 
shielded its little form from the drifting snow, and its 
limbs shuddered as the cold wind swept mournfully across 
the entrance; the scantiness and tattered state of his 
clothes were ill-adapted to encounter the severity of the 
season ; the noise I made in my approach awoke his at- 
tention, and quickly raising his blue speaking eyes, he 
smiled so innocently soft, as the tears trembled in them, 
that my heart yielded to the impression; and I felt my 
cheek moistened by a drop, the offering to its counter- 
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part: perceiving me pause, and perhaps thinking I wished 
to enter the building, he hastily rose, and in faltering tones 
exclaimed, ‘* Pray don’t. be angry, Sir ; I’ll go and sit some- 
where else before you bid me, for mamma would not love 
me, if I did not do as I ought without telling ; if 1 was big 
enough, I would knock at the door for you, but as 1 can- 
not, Vil only thank ye, and I wish you a very good night; 
good night, Sir.” Strongly affected by the juvenile simpli- 
city and winning accents of this address, my feelings 
choaked my utterance, and I suffered him to pass me un- 
questioned; he had crossed the street before I recovered from 
my astonishment, but I followed, and he was quietly seat- 
ing himself on the steps of an opposite house to the one 
he had quitted, when, perceiving me, he hesitated, as if 
doubtful whether he was not an intruder there also, and 
said, ‘* Is this your house too, Sir?” ‘* No, my pretty boy ; 
but I wish to know what you have been crying for ; will 
you tell me?” ** Ah! but I would not have cried, Sir, if | 
had_ known you was looking at me; and I won’t tell you 
for why. Mamma says, if I was ever so cold, or ever so 
hungry, I must not cry about it, though she cried when she 


told me so; and if I told you so, I should be naughty. Now if 


you are a good gentleman yourself, you would not like 
me to be a bad boy; would you now?” To the premedi- 
tated solicitations of vulgar want, I had ever been a foe ; 
and, like too many pretenders to humanity, condemned in- 
discriminately, and shunned all; veiling a sordid heart 
under the saving sentiment of imposture, and kept my 
credit and my money; but the artless confession of the 
child, made me blush for my former want of compassion. 
I dared not question him directly as to the length of time 
since he had tasted food ; and said, ‘* What had you for 
dinner yesterday, my little lad?” ‘*I had none yesterday, 
nor the day before, nor the day before that, but I am not 
hungry.” ‘ But then how do you live, if you eat nothing 7” 
‘Oh! but 1 do eat something ; mamma is so fond of potatoes 
that, till yesterday, we had nothing else for dinner; and 
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yesterday she gave me some milk; not what the milk- 
woman used to fetch, but such as mamma feeds the baby 
with ; and I heard her say she should die without money, 
so I came to look for some, but I cannot find any, and I 
don’tlike togo home to see mammadie.” I presented the 
child with all the loose silver I had; but he took nothing 
but the offered hand, and cried, come with me ; and give 
it to mamma, and then she won’t die; come.” 1 followed 
my innocent companion with a melancholy step; and the 
proof that his hapless mother had only been capable of be- 
stowing the nourishment of her bosom on her suffering 
offspring, increased the weight which oppressed my heart. 
We entered at length a mean lodging-house, and iny little 
guide proceeded up a dark dirty staircase to the third 
story; from thence we entered a mean apartment; the 
wretchedness of the room was half revealed by the light 
ofalamp, which added a worse idea of the portion un- 
ilumined. The moment my little conductor entered, he 
was caught in the embrace of a female, who uttered an 
exclamation of excessive joy at beholding him, and in- 
terrogated him respecting his protracted absence ; but, 
instead of replying to her anxious questions, he pointed to 
me, and cried, ‘* Look, mamma, here’s a gentleman come to 
give you money; but then you must not die.” Her atten- 
tion thus diverted by the child from himself, was now 
fixed on me, but bending to the ground her glance, which 
had been raised for an instant, she exclaimed, in accent 
in which a proud sense of humiliation, and a tremulous 
consciousness of calamity were blended, ‘ Sir, I hope 
and trust you will conceive that you might probably have 
mistaken the purport of the child’s communication. A 
friendly motive, no doubt, urged you to enter our abode ; 
but, if your intentions were to supply pecuniary aid, I must 
thank you; yet, atthe same time, refer you to objects more 
worthy, and less happy than—than——” Grief prevented her 
from proceeding, and taking advantage of the pause, 1 hoped 
to prevail upon her to accept my assistance, and reject her 
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scruples. ‘‘ Madam, the motive that brought me here wa 

a friendly one. Let me hope I have not mistaken the mere 
suggestion of your son, for then you will deprive me of 
a pleasure I always derive from the result of such a motiye ; 
I will wave ceremony, ard suppose what perhaps a false 
delicacy may not reveal; to this lovely boy I owe my 
thanks and gratitude for reforming a prejudice that sup- 
posed poverty synonymous with dishonesty.” ‘ And why 
should you think usan exception to the rule,” she replied. 
“Your desire to avoid the publicity of the former, your 
son’s innocent language, and the true, but terrible, scene 
of misery that marks the appearance of your habitation ; 
therefore, for your own, for mine, for God’s sake, let 
me solicit your acceptance of a trifle, though you keep 
me ignorant of your deservings.”” ‘ Your candour, and the 
air of sincerity that accompanies your request, are new 
to me, are prevailing ; for the sake of my children, I will 
accept your offer.” I put the contents of my purse upon 
the table ; they were slender, but sufficient to satisfy the 
present want of the female ; nor did the confusion of my 
mind allow me to reflect on the prospect of administering 
future aid. She continued, “ I must now request your 
absence, but when honoured by your next visit, you shall 
receive an ample explanation of the sad and severe causes 
of my multiplied sorrows.” {I was preparing to depart, 
when I heard footsteps ascending the stairs ; supposing it to 
be some acquaintance of the female, I reflected on the im- 
propriety of witnessing the conversation of privacy, but 
the female requested me to remain, as she expected 
no one, and the visitant must consequently be a stranger ; 
she however took the lamp, but had scarcely opened the 
door when she uttered a loud shriek! and rushed back 
again, exclaiming, “‘ ’Tis he! save me, save me.”” Turning 
to behold the object of her terror, with surprise and indig- 
nation I contemplated Glenfield !: His presence was the pre- 
lude to my fury. I no longer doubted his wish and 
willingness to accomplish the most atrocious villany, and 
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I viewed in him the seducer and deserter of the female. 
No longer master of my conduct, I addressed him with 
reproaches, bitter as they were just. “‘ How many more 
victims must be offered at the shrine of thy detested exis- 


. tence, monster of vice? At thy approach humanity shud- 


ders ; at sight of thee great guilt seems lessened ; and at thy 
departure virtue blesses providence for the absence of a 
demon. Have ye not driven this sufferer to the verge of 
despair ? and do you come to dash her o‘er the precipice of . 
death?” Unmoved by my severe address, he haughtily re- 
plied, ‘¢ 1t would ill become a peer of the realm. to reply 
when an outcast beggar assumes the tone of impudent in- 
terrogation. for you, wretched woman,” The female 
receded in terror from him as he advanced, but suddenly 
turned, and boldly confronted him. ‘* No !” she exclaimed, 
‘the time of fear is past, Glenfield; | once sued to you, upon 
my knee I prayed to you, and heaven in justice’ bitterly 
punished the action due to it alone; 1 now repeat your own 
command, quit me this instant, and neyer Ict me see you 
more. I will proclaim— ” Your own disgrace!” 
proceeded Glenfield. “* Oh! spare, and leave me ;”’ she cried. 
‘* Not,” he replied, “ till you, my young deserter, are safe 
within my power once again.” He was preparing to seize 
the child, who fied to the female for protection. ‘* Oh! for 
mercy,’ she continued, and her eyes seemed to supplicate 
my assistance, ‘‘ let nol my boy be murdered.” I stepped 
between then, and, with an authoritative air, commanded 
him to desist. The acrimony of my invectives increased, 
and he regretted that no means could be found to decide 
our difference by a reference to weapons of destruction: 
in this moment of extreme iriiation, | produced the pis- 
tols, which had been before destined to the same purpose, 
and bade him stand at the extremity of the apartment. I 
took a card from my pocket, and called * Spades or Dia- 
monds?” he named a spade, it was a diamond, the fire was 
mine; I told him to give the signal ; he did, but, as I raised 
my hand, the Earl fired, and the bal! penetrated the wrist of 
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my right arm; the pistol fell from my hand, and I sunk 
into achair: the preceding events were almost the produc- 
tion of a moment. The female had fainted on the first 
intimation of our murderous design. ‘* Presumptuous fool !” 
he exclaimed, “1, who am dead to every sense of feeling, 
have spared your lite from gratitude; the obligation now is 
mutual, and Il owe you nothing—but my hate. My ven- 
geance shall mar each hour of your existence. I was 
not so weak as to expose my life to the desperate chance 
of escaping, | therefore disabled you from attempting it; 
I will avow, yon boy is the object of that plan | confided 
to you, but some other may be found less scrupulous, 
less cowardly than yourself, and once more | regain the 
Child of the Battle. Fearing he should again force the inno- 
cent object of his hatred within the vortex of his devilish 
designs, | hastily recovered with my left hand the pistol 
which had fallen, and opposed his progress. ‘* Another 
step further,” I exclaimed, ‘* and, by heaven! you are a 
dead man.” The fiery teint of passion vanished from his 
cheek, his limbs trembled from the union of apprehension 
and suppressed rage, and he recoiled from the destroying 
tube. ‘ Wretch !”’ | continued, “‘ your cowardice is charac- 
teristic, a villain should fear that most which most he 
merits; be gone! my sight aches with abhorrence.” His 
eyes flashed vengeance, and spoke a language not tu be 
misunderstood ; it was that of restrained, but bitter retalia- 
tion, yet he crouched before my determined aim towards 
the entrance ; muttering, “* Your heart shall bleed at every 
pore for this,” and confirming his threat by a blasphemous 
and terrible oath, he hurried down the stairs. When he had 
retired, I endeavoured to restore sensation to the bosom of 
the female, but my services were ineffectual from the 
weakness I felt in losing blood, which kept flowing co- 
piously from my wounded arm; the sickly feeling became 
more overpowering as my exertions increased, and ener- 
vated my faculties to that degree, that I was soon reduced 
to the situation from which 1 would have rescued her. 
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I continued so some time, for when I recovered, I found 
a balsam had been applied to my wrist, which was band- 
aged, and | reclined upon a matrass in one corner of the 
room. If my recollection had not acquired a perfect return 
from its suspension, | heard sounds that soon completely 
reinstated my sense of hearing at least. In an opposite 
corner of the room was the group from whence the noise 
proceeded, but they were too distant, and the gleam too 
feeble, to allow a distinct perception of their persons. I 
heard sufficient to convince me that a quarrel of the most 
violent nature was taking place between a man, the pro- 
prietor of the wretched habitation, and his wife. His lan- 
guage was brutally vulgar, and seemed directed against 
the female I had endeavoured to protect, who, when the 
intervals of abstinence from invective would permit it, sup- 
plicated for him to desist for my sake. I learned from 
his conversation, that she was indebted to him for some 
trifling pecuniary obligation, and in default of payment, 
was about to be thrust from her lodgings. I immediately 
endeavoured to make myself heard; a difficult matter, I 
confess, when the strength of their lungs and the weak- 
ness of mine were opposed. After demanding the amount 
of the debt incurred by my unknown friend, I tendered’ 
for their acceptance some valuable appendages to my watch, 
which were seized with avidity by the rapacious landlord, 
who “ dar’d to say as how they vere vorth werry nigh as 
much as the rent comed to.” I quickly undeceived him 
with respect to his estimate of the articles, stating that I 
should expect them, immediately upon the receipt of his 
due, to be returned ; he was proceeding with an apology 
for his conduct, hoping “ the lady,” which title had taken 
place of “ the woman,” would not take his behaving in that 
‘ere manner amiss, but self-perservation was the first law 
of natar ;” but 1 desired him to quit the apartment with 
as little hesitation as possible, and he obeyed with all: 
the alacrity which the .influence of interest could inspire. 
Relieved.alike from the turbulence and disgusting placidity 
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of the man, I ventured to seek the female: she was seated 
near my couch, our eyes met, and I beheld her gratitude 
glistening through her tears. There are moments in man’s 
existence which attach themselves to memory when years 
have bade farewell, and bless the soul to its latest resi- 
dence with mortality; when the events of many months 
are things that bring but visionary emblems of the flight 
of time. Such was the impression of her glances as they 
beamed like Diana, beautifully chaste, and mildly irradi- 
ating the inanimate objects of its regard. The plastic 
influence of love had placed its grateful seal upon my 
yielding heart with less effort, for my mind was softened 
by humanity and feeling to receive the novelty of sensa- 
tion which it imparted. 1, however, so far recovered from 
the sudden effect, as to reason on the predicament in 
which destiny had involved ne. 1 wished to rise, but she 
prevented me, by strongly urging the necessity of remain- 
ing free from the least exertion, and requested me to com- 
pose my spirits, and to seek repose while she protected my 
slumbers from being broken ; this I would not permit, and 
with difficulty I persuaded her to accept the offer of part 
of the bed, occupied by the daughter of the host. The 
Child refused to depart from me, but folding his arms 
round my neck, soon found that rest which I could not 
procure ; I gazed with silent joy upon the Child of the Battle ; 
upon Albert; upon rovrser! 








SAYINGS OF THALES, THE GRECIAN SAGE. 


Gop is the oldest of all things, because he has no be- 
ginning. The world is the most beautiful, and the work 
of his hands. Necessity is the strongest thing, as all things 
else must submit to its laws. Time is the swiftest thing, 
as it discovers all things. Thought is the swiftest thing, 
as it pervades all places. Hope the most common thing, 
as it is the possession of those who have nothing besides. 
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LITERARY HOURS, No, VI. 


Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis, 
Ducere solicite jucunda oblivia vite. Hor. 


On the RISE and PROGRESS of DRAMATIC POETRY 
and REPRESENTATIONS in ENGLAND. 


(Concluded from page 22.) 


Dés nominis hujus honorem, Hon. 


Amone our Dramatic Poets, after the Shaksperian era, 
the name of Dryden, in point oftime and merit, arrests our 
attention. He flourished about the middle and latter end of 
the seventeenth century; his fame, as a poet and translator, 
‘is firmly established, but we are to consider him as a dra- 
matic author. He wrote and altered twenty-nine dra- 
matic pieces, many of which were performed with success ; 
as a dramatist he has, perhaps, the least merit of all his 
writings. All for Love and the Spanish Friar are consi- 
dered to possess as much merit as any the author has given 
to the world. 

Otway was not more remarkable for moving the tender 
passions, than for the variety of fortune to which he him- 
self was subjected. In Comedy, he has been deemed too 
licentious, which, however, was no great objection in the 
profligate days of Charles IT. but in Tragedy, few of our 
poets ever equalled him; and perhaps none ever excelled 
him in touching the passions, particularly the tender pas- 
sion. There is generally something familiar and domestic 
in the fable of his tragedy, and there is amazing energy 
in his expression. The heart that does not melt at the 
distresses of the Orphan, must be hard indeed !—He pro- 
duced nine plays, of which the Orphan and Venice Pre- 
served must ever be admired. 
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Lee wrote eleven Tragedies, all of which contain a 
very great portion of poetic enthusiasm. Addison highly 
commends his genius, but his imagination ran away with 
his reason, so that at length he was obliged to be confined 
in Bedlam. He had the good fortune to recover his 
senses, so far asto be discharged from his melancholy con- 
finement; but he did not long survive his enlargement, 
dying at the early age of thirty-four. His Theodosius and 
Alexander the Great are considered stock-plays. Lan- 
guage can scarcely present us with a more charming pic- 
ture than what the following passage, from the former of 
the above-mentioned plays, affords. 


“ Far be the noise 
Of kings and courts from us, whose gentle souls 
Our kinder stars have steer’d another way ! 
Free as the forest birds we'll pair together, 
Fly to the arbors, grots, and flow’ry meads, 
And in soft murmurs interchange our souls ; 
Together drink the crystal of the stream, 
Or taste the yellow fruit which autumn yields; 
And when the golden evening calls us home, 
Wing to our downy nest, and sleep till morn.” 

“ Congreve,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘* has merit of the 
highest kind; he is an original writer, who borrowed 
neither the models of his plot, nor the manner of his 
dialogue.” He is the author of four Comedies, one 
Tragedy, and two Masques. His first play was the Old 
Bachelor, and written when the author was but nineteen 
years of age. Dryden declared he had never in his life seen 
such a first play, and the public testified an unbounded 
approbation. ‘“ If I were required,” says the immortal 
Biographer above quoted, “ to sclect from the whole 
mass of English poetry the most poctical paragraph, I 
know not what I could prefer to an exclamation in The 
Mourning Bride.” 


“ No, all is hush’d, and still as death.—’Tis dreadful ! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile ; 
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Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 


To bear aloft its arch’d and pond’rous roof, 
By its own weight made stedfast and immoveable, 


Looking tranquillity! Itstrikes an awe 

And terror on my aching sight: the tombs 

And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And shoota chillness to my trembling heart. 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 

Thy voice,---my own affrights me with its echoes.” 

The Comedies of Farquhar were extremely popular when 
they first appeared. The Beaux Stratagem is still frequently 
performed ; most of the others occastonally, and the whole 
of them (seven) are still held in estimation. The general 
character which has been given of this author’s produe- 
tions is, that the choice of his subjects is happy, and adorned 
with a great variety of characters and incidents; that his 
style is pure and unaffected, his wit natural and flowing, 
(though sometimes loose) and his plots well contrived. 

Sir Richard Steele is the author of four Comedies, one 
of which, the Conscious Lovers, is still a deserved favorite 
with the public. This author is perhaps most advanta- 
geously known as having written the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, in conjunction with his friend Addison. 

Home, the author of the admirable Tragedy of Douglas, 
should not be omitted. He wasa minister of the kirk of 
Scotland, but offending the elders by having written 
play, he was ejected. He is likewise the author of several 
other dramatic pieces, but of inferior merit. 

Murphy has written many Comedies and Tragedies with 
various success; his Grecian Daughter isa stock-play. 

Cumberland is the author of several dramatic pieces of 
celebrity ; the West Indian must ever be popular. The 
literary world is much indebted to this author; his latter 
productions, however, it is to be regretted, possess little 

* of the excellence so conspicuous in his earlier efforts. 

~ The Comedy of She Stoops to Conquer, by- Goldsmith, 
is excelled by few plays. This distinguished writer is too 
justly appreciated to require fresh eulogiums. 
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The Rivals, and the School for Scandal, have established 
the fame of Sheridan on a lasting basis. As an eloquent 
and constitutional senator, the public must regret his se- 
cession from parliamentary affairs. 

We have thus concisely noticed our principal dramatic 
writers ; this notice may perhaps induce some of our readers 
to enter more minutely into the subject of dramatic bio- 
graphy. If they complain of our having omitted names 
worthy of consideration, we must plead in extenuation, that 
aur limits alone preveated us from recording the names of 
several whose talents are justly and universally appreciated. 





*. oe oe — 
THE FEMALE TOURISTS; 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 
( Continued from p, 34.) 





Jexia, 1 know not what to make of this man; under the 
seinblance of the utmost kindness and respect, he contrives 
to wound iny feelings iu a thousand ways: either he sup- 
poses me an insensible idiot, ready to listen to any flattering 
tale, or he purposely tries to put my prudence and forbear- 
ance to the most trying proofs. Yesterday we went over 
to the races at Brighton; Mrs. Hamilton rode in the chariot 
with Miss H. and Caroline, and the Major pressed me to ac- 
company him in his curricle, which I at first objected to; 
but, on his ebserving that there was sufficient room for my 
mother, l agreed ; young H. mounted the box of the car- 
riage, and Mr. H. went on horseback. I cannot deny that 
I imagined being thus by ourselyes was an opportunity for 
Hamilton to revert, in some way, to past occurrences; but 
the only subject of his conversation during our ride was the 
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_ precarious state of his wife’s health, and his regrets on the 
subject. My mother, I am certain, was surprised as well as 
myself; and I wonder she forbore making some allusion 
that must have led to a subject I both wished, yet dreaded, 
tu hear discussed. “In her present weak state,” said Ha- 
milton, speaking of the object which alone seemed to en- 
gross his thoughts, “‘ much depends upon keeping her mind 
tranquil. She tells me that I hurt her by too much in- 
dulgenee ; alas! she knows not how much it is necessary 
even to anticipate her wishes; and it is upon this account, 
my dear Miss B. that I have, perhaps, too far presumed in 
urging you to favor us with your society at Brighton. I 
hope Mrs. Hamilton will derive benefit from the little plea- 
surable excursion I have planned out for her; if not, we 
must have recourse to more efficacious measures: at any 
rate, I am certain your agreeable company, as she has 
already so warmly attached herself to you, would be a 
source of infinite gratification to her. She fears a refusal ; 
and I need not observe to you, that persons in her way 
dwell upon their little whims with almost childish eagerness.” 
I looked at my mother, and saw that she, as well as myself, 
was astonished at the manner, and still more the matter, of 
this address ; yet, much as I wished to put a negative to 
his request, 1 felt it impossible for me to do so without 
making myself ridiculous; yet I was unable to speak, and 
was happy that my mother, perceiving my embarrassment, 
took upon herself to answer forme. ‘ My daughter,” said 
she gravely, ‘‘ cannot but feel herself flattered by the esteem 
of Mrs. Hamilton; and has, in her turn, as lively a regard 
for that lady as their present slight acquaintance can jus- 
tify. I have, therefore, no reason to suppose that she 
would refuse compliance with your request in this instance, 
even if she were in perfect health; under the present cir- 
cumstances, I am sure her tenderest sympathy must be ex- 
cited, and she will be happy to find herself instrumental to 
_ the comfort or pleasure of your wife.” 1 thought this 
_ compliment sounded rather tuo abject; but 1 knew my 
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dear mother wished to give me all possible eclat, and to 
convince him that I felt no emotion of envy at her being 
chosen in preference. I fancy he understood it so, for he 
looked at me very earnestly, and said, with a tone of hesi- 
tation, “ But you do not speak, Miss B. Am I to under- 
stand that these are your sentiments?” I rallied myself 
sufficiently to answer—“ I hope Major Hamilton is not so 
unjust to me as to doubt it.” He bowed, and replied—“ I 
certainly have no reason to doubt that your goodness of 
heart would induce you to gratify another, even at your 
own expence.” Then, as if fearing he had said something 
exceptionable, he hastily rejoined—** The society of an in- 
valid is certainly not what many young ladies would recon- 
cile themselves to, and I am almost ashamed of my selfish- 
ness in urging it.” ‘“ It would be making a favor of it, 
indeed,” said I, ‘ if | were to permit you to repeat*your 
request; I must therefore beg jou will not resume the 
subject, either in the form of solicitation or achnowledge- 
ment ; but judge of my willingness by the assiduity with 
whici | will cultivate the friendship of Mrs. Hamilton.” 
Thus ended this curious dialogue, in which you will say 
there was a little insincerity on my side; it was, however, 
unavoidab’e, and in this case it was surely erring on the 
side of propriety. When I examine my own heart, | feel 
less of attaciiment than resentment towards Hamilton; and 
more of pity and affection, than jealousy to ards hi- wife, 
Bat’! tear it is not so with Miss H. Shehas appeared more 
gloomy and reserved since the Major’s arrival, treats Mrs. 
Hamilton with cold heartless civility, and has positively 
declined making one of the Brighton party. She is, hows 
ever, secure from animadversion ; as the secret of her pre- 
ference is known only to Caroline and mysel/, from who 
she has nothing to fear. If the Major was in the least-con- 
scious of it, I am sure she would be more guarded in be 
traying her feelings; as it is, both he and Mrs. Hamilton 
observe this want of cordiality, without feeling hurt by it. 
The races were very indifferent, the weather bleak and 
12 
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comfortless; and my spirits so depressed, that I did not feel 
any enjoyment. We returned home to dinner. In the 
evening, after having been entertained with some charm- 
ing music by Miss H. I was requested to play. My imper- 
fect knowledge of English, or at least my bad pronuncia- 
tion, made me select pieces which had not any vocal parts. 
Hamilton, who used once to listen to my performance with 
apparent rapture, seemed now listless and impatient, and I 
very quickly rose from the instrument. Mrs. Hamilton 
was in turn solicited to play, and at length complied, after 
having been requested by her husband to oblige him with 
his favorite air; but, judge of my astonishment, Julia, 
when I heard her begin Mozart’s ‘* Forget me not;” the 
very piece which I had, at Hamilton’s request, once learnt, 
and which he so much delighted to hear me sing. Ah! 
little did 1 then think upon whose accouut it gave him so 
much pleasure. He was an attentive listener, while Mrs. 
Hamilton, with great taste and expression, repeated the 
words of that sweetly-plaintive air. I was too much agi- 
tated to express any satisfaction, but trust he did not per- 
ceive it; yet Iam astonished at the easy indifference with 
which he can thus sport with my feelings. Mrs. Hamilton 
was too much fatigued with this exertion, slight as it was, 
to play or sing any more; and I was not sorry, when I 
found an opportunity of escaping from observation, to in- 
dulge a weakness which has for the first time subdued me 
since his arrival, and which I am now fully determined shall 
be the last. 

I have now to request your pardon for saying so much 
about mysclf, and so little concerning Albert. You ask me, 
if he is. got captivated with the English ladies; and I can 
faithfully assure you, that he is not : they have not fire and 
animation enough to please him. He says, that their viva- 
city appears always an effort, and has, at best, too much of 
childishness in it to interest or amuse. If he ventures to 
utter-a gallant expression, they appear too much iaclined 
to imagine him serious ; and this alone is sufficient to make 
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him feel a little awkwardness in addressing them; as the 
men of this country seldom say a civil thing, and certainly 
never a flattering one, to a girl, unless they wish to be con- 
sidered her admirer ; and, what to me would be equally 
unpleasant, they after marriage generally relapse into their 
usual habit of inattention; while with us the men are, for 
the most part, animated and gallant to those they do nt 
seriously admire, full of sentiment and tenderness when 
they woo, and agreeably assiduous after marriage, even to- 
wards women for whom they have not the most perfect re- 
gard; and it is this difference of manner which leads the 
English to accuse them of deceit. 1 know not, however, 
whether such deception is not more acceptable to women in 
general, than the morose treatment they are likely to meet 
with from a husband of the former des¢ription. 1 am sure 
it would to yous for to the unhappiness of domestic infe- 
licity, is added the aggravating certainty of its being evi- 
dent to every observer, and not unfrequently the humili- 
ating addition of being disrespected by others, because 
neglected by a husband. Observe, | do not include all in 
this stricture ; but I have lately sat in company with some 
married couples to whom I koow it may with justice be 
applied, and I believe it is pretty frequently the case. The 
careless politeness of a Frenchman towards the wife he has 
ceased to admire, is certainly not sv humiliating to the 
feelings as the gross rudeness, or apathetic indifference, of 
an English husband, which usually betrays a degree of 
selfishness and brutality highly disgusting to a mind of any 


delicacy. 
4 Adieu! I am summoned away. 


ISABEL. 


(To be continucd.) 
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LETTERS from a MOTHER to her DAUGHTER. 


(Continued from page 37.) 





LETTER IV. 


we 


My Dear Louisa, 

' Tuene is scarcely any thing more conducive to the hap- 
piness and estimation of a young lady, than a prudent 
goveranent of the temper. To be angry is to revenge 
Gn ourselves the injuries we receive from others, which 
isa degree of folly utterly inconsistent with the plainest 
dictates of common sense and common prudence. A per- 
son in @ passionate fit will talk and act as irrationally as any 
lunatic in bedlam, verifying the old proverb, that anger is 
@ short madness. Such a behaviour is also contrary to the 
rules of politeness and good-breeding ; it is hardly excusa- 
ble, even in the meanest aad most contemptible of the 
vulgar ; but, in a Jady of 2 genteel education, it is absolutely 
intolerable. It was a custoin among the ancient Spa;tans 
to intoxicate their slaves (called Helotes), and then expose 
them to their young men, in order to inspire them with a 
detestation of drankenness. In the same way, were you to 
witness the fish-women in Billingsgate scolling and bawling 
in their violent transports of passion, you would, I dare say, 
conceive such an utter hatred and abhorrence of anger as 
would effectually prevent you from ever giving way to it. 
As therefore, my dear, you value the peace of your own 
mind, ary! the happiness of those with whom you are con- 
nected, as you would wish to acquire and preserve the 
character of a lady, you must be careful to check and re- 
strain any propensity to anger, and never allow it to break 
forth into sudden and violent transports, which are at once 
shocking and ridiculous. 

The virtue directly opposed to anger and pecvishness, 
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and which I would recommend to your study and practice, 
is good-nature, 6r a certain meekness of temper and gen- 
tleness of disposition that make us happy in ourselves, 
and prompt us to communicate happiness to all around 
us, This temper of mind, it must be confessed, is rather 
the gift of nature than the attainment of art. Some per- 
sons are born with such a happy constitution, that scarcely 
any thing can disturb or discompose them; whilst others 
are endowed with such an extreme degree of irritability, 
that almost every trifle discomposes them. The former 
may be said to be more happy than the latter, but not more 
virtuous ; for nothing deserves the name of virtue that is 
not of our own acquisition. And, however difficult the 
task may appear, yet this virtue of good-nature may, in a 
great measure, be acquired by every one who will apply 
herself‘to the study of it-with care and diligence. 

For this purpose, let me advise you to maintain a con- 
stant cheerfulness and alaerity in every part of your be- 
haviour. This is the external garb and expression of good- 
nature ; and though there may be an appearance of this 
virtue without the reality, yet, by preserving the semblance 
of it habitually, you may at length arrive at the acquisition 
of the virtue itself; for it is almost impossible for any one 
to personate a character through life without imbibing, in 
some degree, the true spirit of the character which she re- 
presents ; thus, by a kind of innocent deceit, you may not 
only cheat the world into an opinion of your good-nature ; 
but, what is more, you may even cheat yourseli into the 
actual possession of this amiable quality. 

Nor is good-nature the spring alone of internal happi- 
ness; it is likewise the most effectual means of recom- 
mending us to the love and affection of our fellow-creatures. 
Wit, knowledge, and good sense, may make us esteemed 
and respected ; but it is good-nature, and that alone, which 
can make us beloved. And, from a general survey of the 
world, you will find it hold universally true, that people 
are more inclined to court and cultivate the friendship of 
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the humane and good-natured, than of the witty, the 
learned, and the sensible. ,In this respect they act very 
wisely ; the former communicate what knowledge they pos- 
sess with modesty and diffidence, the latter with pride and 
haughtiness; the former do it to oblige, the latter to assert 
their own superiority. In short, the witty and learned may 
have many acquaintance, and perhaps some admirers, but 
few, if any friends; whereas the good-natured have as 
many friends and well-wishers as they have acquaintance, 
Every one that knows them loves them. Nor indeed can 
it possibly be otherwise ; for they who wish well to all the 
world, must, of consequence, enjoy the good wishes of all 
the world in their turn. 

Besides, my dear Louisa, good-nature is not only a most 
excellent virtue in itself, but it is also the foundation and 
ground-work of many other virtues, such as pity, compas- 
sion, charity, benevolence, politeness, and good-manners, 
of all which I shall give you my sentiments in my next 
letter. 

Adieu, therefore, my dear Sophia, for the present, and 
believe me 

Your most affectionate mother, 


CORNELIA, 


a ee 


PLEASURE, AN ALLEGORY. 


From the French of M. de Cazotte. 





PLEASURE Once grew weary of her celestial abode, and 
determined, like other gay dames who tire of the happiest 
home, to make a short sojourn upon earth. Her depar- 
ture created considerable sensation among the deities, for 
her wit and vivacity delighted their ears, as much as her 
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ever serene and cheerful countenance charmed their ad- 
miring eyes; every thing seemed insipid when she was not 
there, and Mercury was dispatched, at the general request, 
to find and bring her back; Mercury, well satisfied with 
his roving commission, immediately alighted upon earth, 
and found himself in the midst of a large and populous 
city, where preparations were making for a grand jubilee, 
and the name of Pleasure was in every person’s mouth. 
** Ah! ah!’ cried Mercury, ‘‘ I have just hit upon the right 
spot ; all this bustle and festivity is in compliment to Dame 
Pleasure, I suppose; my errand will soon change the scene ; 
i shall soon catch the runaway. Such were the thoughts 
of Mercury as he entered the crowded avenues of the 
court ; he peeped into every carriage that drew up, but in 
one he found only Age and Ugliness, with their familiar at- 
tendant, Discontent ; in another Youth and Loveliness, attend- 
ed by Affectation and Vanity ; in athird, Riches and Pride, 
with Arrogance in the back seat, and Envy inacorner. Dis- 
appointed expectation, with a sour countenance, met him 
at every turn ; and though every body talked about Pleasure, 
no one could say they had seen her, or could direct him 
where she was to be found. At last he chanced to hear 
a whisper about a rural féte, where it was imagined 
she would be the principal object of attraction ; and as 
Mercury was of the same opinion, he Jost no time in re- 
pairing to the piace described; he traversed the illumi- 
nated garden, listened to the most delightful strains of 
music, and gazed on the busy groups who were assembled 
with pleasing expectation, yet here he found not the object 
of his search. The paleness of hopeless love was visible 
on the cheek of many an artless fair one, whose melancholy 
led them into the shady walks, and they were sad, even 
in the midst of revelry ; in the ball-room, Spite heightened 
the rouge on the check of the haughty belle, if she saw 
another receive the homage she thought her due; and 
Jealousy, Spleen; Caprice, and ill-natute, were the leading 
characters thatevening. ‘ Itis useless,” thought Mercury, 
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‘‘ to seek Pleasure here. I must away.” As he was making 
his retreat, he overtook a pair of tender lovers, who were 
conversing on the subject of a recent marriage. He heard 
so much of their happiness, the delight of their relations, 
the congratulations of their friends, &c., that he naturally 
concluded Pleasure must be gone to pay them a visit, and 
he accordingly set off in pursuit of her to the house of Lord 
B——. Assuming the semblance of a familar friend, he 
obtained easy access to the new-married pair. The fair 
bride was reclining on a sopha, in a fit of ennui, and her 
noble spouse strutting about the room, cursing his groom 
for being a quarter of an hour later than he had ordered 
him to bring his horse; it was evident he was as impatient 
to quit his lady, as she was anxious to get rid of him, that 








she might scribble to her dear friend what a charming” 


thing it is to be married! Mercury enquired if Pleasure 
had been there that morning; ‘‘ 1 used to see her some- 
times,” replied the lady, * but ldo not think she means to 
visit me now! am married.” ‘* What the devil should she do 
here ?”’ cried Lord B , * you had better go with me, if 
you want to find her; I dare say | shall meet her in my 
rounds.” 

“Itis very likely I shall see her at the Opera to-night,” 
observed Lady B——. ‘ Well, we can look in, if we do not 
find her elsewhere,” said the earl. ‘ Oh, if you come, my 
Lord, I am sure J shal) have none of her company.” Mer- 
cury, satisfied by this that Pleasure was not on a friendly 
footing with either of them, was half inclined to seek her 
his own way; still, as there might be a chance of finding her 
in seme of the places whither Lord B—— usually resorted, 
he consented to accompany him. The morning was 
passed in strolling from auction to exhibition, billiard- 
rooms, and confectioners; after dinner they went to the 





theatre, from the theatre to aconcert, from the concert 


tothe opera, from the opera to two or three routs, for they 
did not stay above half-an-hour at each place; Pleasure, 
however, was not to be found, although Mercury a hurdred 
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times fancied he caught a glimpse of her; yet, upon a closer 
examination, he found himself mistaken ; tired with his 
fruitless search, he almost resolved to give up his trouble- 
some embassy. After reposing a short time, to recover from 
the fatigues of the past day and night, he arose with fresh 
‘spirits, and to recruit himself more effectually, took a so- 
litary stroll into the country; the fresh verdure of the 
fields agreeably relieved his still aching eyes; the fra- 
grance of the herbage, the melody of the birds, the novelty 
of the scene, all conspired to renovate his exhausted spirits, 
and he was led to protract his walk considerably further 
than he intended; at length, feeling the want of some 
refreshment, he entered a cottage, where he observed the 
white smoke curling from the chimney ; a blooming young 
woman, neatly clad; had just spread a cvarse, but snow- 
white cloth upon the table, and was arranging a clean, 
though homely repast; a cherub-like infant reposed in 
the cradle. Mercury requested the cottager to let him 
have a slice of bread and a bason of milk, for which he 
offered suitable remuneration. She good-humouredly 
assured him he was welcome to such humble fare as the 
cottage afforded. ‘ It is coarse for you, I dare say,” said 
she, “ but we find it very sweet, for labour gives us good 
appetites.” ‘ You are married, I suppose,’ said Mercury, 
glancing at the cradle. ‘* Oh yes,” replied she with a smile, 
“and am ishappy as the day is long. It is now about 
fourteen months since Ralph made me his wife; he is as 
sober and industrious a youth as any in the village, and 
1 am sure he Joves me as dearly asI love him ; this is our 
first child, and he doats upon it; my father and mother 
were poor honest people, and are now too old to work ; 
but, thank God, Ralph has plenty todo; and as he never 
spends his money in idle or bad ways, and | do alll can 
to keep things tidy and comfortable, we can spare enough 
to support father and mother, and they in turn do many: 
little things to assist us that require little strength ; and in 
an evening, when our day's work is over, we all sit down 
together, asmerry and happy askings,” ‘** 1 belicve you,” 
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said Mercury significantly ; ‘* but yonder, I think, is your 
husband.” “ Aye, that it is,” cried she, bounding to the gate 
with a look of joy; a fine hearty-looking man now en- 
tered, his open countenance evinced a mind at ease, he 
looked at his wife with an expression of affection that was 
not disregarded by her, and then bending over the cradle, 
pressed his lips to the cheek of his little one, and then sat 
down to his dinner, At that moment Mercury found all 
his trouble at an end, by the unexpected appearance of her 
he had been so long in search of—Pleasure; whom he had 
vainly sought in palaces, in crowded cities, in scenes of 
splendour, and the haunts of dissipation, had taken up her 
residence with these simple cottagers, and was with dif- 
ficulty prevailed onto return to her native skies, nor would 
she accompany Mercury back, but upon the express con- 
dition that she should be permitted to visit them whenever 
her presence might be wished for. 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A MAN OF SENSE 
AND A MAN OF WIT. 


To be possessed of wit, it is necessary to be endowed with 
a good understanding. The converse of this proposition is 
not true. However brilliant, fertile, and active a mind 
may be, if it be not steady, and under some regulation, it 
degenerates into absurdity. A person, on the contrary, 
may have a very useful understanding, and not be a bril- 
liant man. The excellencies of genius consist in the viva- 
city, variety, and grandeur of its exertions; gifts which 
nature alone boasts to bestow, and which art and study en- 
deavour in vain to acquire. A good understanding consists 
in a certain equable, regulated tenor of just thoughts; 
which qualities are likewise conferred by nature, but which 
art may considerably improve and augment. 
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TO TRE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Havine announced myself to be one of those persons 
who, with an active mind, restless temper, and prying dis- 
position, endeavour to know a little of every thing and 
every body, I trust you will do me the honer to favor my 
occasional contributions with a spare corner in your valuable 
Miscellany; especially as I have no doubt of being re- 
garded with a partial eye by most of your female readers, 


* who (bless them !) are well kriown to patronize and encou- 


rage many of my family. I have long forborne pressing 
my. services upon you, in the idea that, having already had 
a Busy-body, and now a Gossiper, in the number of your 
correspondents, it would not be in my power to offer any 
thing worth your acceptance ; but asI find that the former 
has either tired herself out, or her readers, and the latter 
turns out to be a mere good sort of creature, who never 
interferes with.other people’s business, contradicts nobody, 
molests nobody, speaks ill of nobody, but indulges in a little 
harmless gossip, “‘ pour passer les temps,” and moralizes . 
upon what he sees without sarcasm or ill-nature, now, 
although I should be sorry to confess myself addicted to 
malice propense, I must acknowledge that I take a little in- 
nocent pleasure in contradicting people; as I know by ex- 
perience, from childhood, the ill effects of letting any one 
have too much their own way. 

My purpose and plan; therefore, Sir, is briefly this—lI 
shall from time to time communicate to you, without re- 
serve, my opinions of persons and things that may casually 
fall within the scope of my observation ; it will, of course, 
be at your option, whether such opinions are worth giving 
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publicity to. I shall also take the liberty of making a little 
free with my neighbours; not with the jntention of doing 
them any injury, but with the view of affording amusement _ 
and instruction to some of your readers, which is generally 
best effected by producing living examples. Having signi- 
fied my intention to some of my friends, I am flattered by 
finding that, instead of being displeased or alarmed by my 
purposed undertaking, they seem desirous of encouraging 
me in it, and are anxious to lay before me their own par- 
ticular grievances, with a view to obtain advice or con- 
solation, according as circumstances may demand. Asa 
specimen, take the following letter, which I have just re- 
ceived. 











TO THB MEDDLER. 
Dear Sir, 

I am an attentive peruser of the lucubrations of the Gos- 
siper, which appear in the Ladies’ Museum ; but as1 do not 
know where to address a private letter to him, am under 
the necessity of making my case more public than I could 
have wished, that I may obtain his or your advice upon a 
subject to me of no small importance. I shall, however, 
conceal myself under a feigned name, as the grievance I 
have to complain of is entirely domestic ; and in such cases 
I always think that exposure does more harm than good. 
] have seen people who, upon every slight matrimonial al- 
tercation (and these, you must know, Sir, if you have the 
happiness of being a Benedict, will occur in the best regu- 
lated establishments) who instantly fly off to a neighbour, 
and relate verbatim what has passed; or, at their next 
patty, amuse their friends with their bickerings, and ap- 
peal to them to know which was in the right. But I have 
zencrally observed, that the solicited opinion was received 
with dissatisfaction, and tended rather to increase the vio- 
lence of contention than to soothe the irritated parties, 
so unthankful an office it is to interfere in such cases. Such 
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being avowedly my opinion, you will perhaps say, that I 
am imposing an unpleasant task upon you, by soliciting ad- 
vice in my own particular case; and so I certainly should, 
if it were classed under the head of matrimonial squabbles ; 
but I can assure you, Sir, that no persons in the world are 
more exempt from evils of that nature than I and my wife 
Dorothy. We have now been married about ten years, 
are the parents of a fine healthy tribe of boys and girls, 
and jog on as comfortably as heart could wish. Except one 
failing in my dear Doll, I know not that I have any cause 
of complaint. This failing, Sir, while | was a young man, 
I bore with patience and complacency ; but now that I am 
advancing in years, and blessed with a competency that 
would admit of my sitting down at my ease, it is certainly 
rather an annoyance to be compelled, in consequence of 
my wife’s restless disposition, to keep constantly moving ; 
and yet I can assure you this is literally my case ; for 
within these last six years we have occupied no less than 
eight different houses in the same neighbourhood. Nor is 
this all; for Dorothy, not being able to shift her residence 
quite so often as she wishes, consoles herself, in the interim, 
by changing the allotted purpose of each apartment in the 
mansion we inhabit at least four times a year. I will not 


‘tire your patience by relating how we moved from Ham- 
‘mersmith to Hackney, from Hackney to Islington, from 


Islington to Newington, &c. but merely describe to you 
the objections which have driven us from house to house 
in the town where particular circumstances now oblige me 
to dwell. The first we engaged was in a most desirable si- 
tuation, and as neat a building as we could possibly wish 
for. My wife, however, soon found that it was too large 
for our small family, and accordingly began looking out 
for asmaller. This, you may suppose, was easily found ; 
and here we were snug enough for a few months, when my 
wife accidentally presented me with twins. As soon as she, 
to use the old women’s phrase, “* got about again,” she 
began to discover that it would be impossible, with an in- 
x2 
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creasing family, to remain in such a little cooped-up place ; 
it was absolutely necessary to have a larger house, with a 
garden for the children to run about in. It was in vain I 
represented to her, that it would be some time before the 
children could run; and that therefore it would be time 
enough to change our residence when circumstances re- 
quired. But this would notdo. A house and garden was 
advertised about a mile from the town; we should never 
meet with any thing so likely to suit us, she was sure, if we 
missed this opportunity; we should have a fine pure air 
for the children, and room for them to exercise themselves. 
Well, Sir, I was prevailed on to take the house; and it was 
exactly the thing for eight months more. At the expira- 
tion of that time, I was sitting by the fire one evening, en- 
joying myself, and extolling the comfort of a clean hearth 
and a cheerful fire, and did not say a word about a pretty 
good-humoured wife, and children fast asleep (though 
ihese are vot minor comforts to a married man), when Do- 
ruthy, clapping her hand upon my knee, and looking up in 
my face with an insinuating smile, said, ‘* My dear Gilbert, 
do you know of any house to be let in the town?” The 
question surprised me so, that I actually started, and an- 
swered her interrogation by another “« Why, who wants 
one, Dorothy?” ‘ Oh, nobody, my dear, only I was think- 
ing »  Dreaming,do you mean?’ ‘* Come now, be 
serious, Gilbert ; you must not call me whimsical, but in- 
deed I do not think this house will suit us much longer; it 
is so large and cold, I am sure I shall have the rheumatism 
this wiuter; and then in the spring the children will be 





_ getting into the garden, and eating green fruit, and that will 


give them worms; and then you’ know, it is so far from 
town, I shall not be able to send them to school; and 
then——” “* Why, ads life, Dorothy,” cried I, interrupting 
her, “ they will not be old enough for school these three or 
four years.” ‘ True,’ said she, pausing, ‘ but as we shall 
be obliged to move then, you know we may as well be 
looking out.” I did not think this speculative scheme 
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worth quarreling about, so merely nodded my head, and 
beat my toe on the hearth, and so the matter rested ; but 
my wife did not rest, for taking advantage of the first fine 
day, and wilfully construing my silence into consent, she 
trotted into the town, scampered from the top to the bot- 
tom of three or four houses, and at last finding one to her 
mind, so far gave her word to take it, that ] found myself 
obliged to enter upon a treaty with the owner ; and drawn 
in thus far, it was next to an impossibility for me to retract ; 
the house was taken, and we moved into it. This, how- 
ever, proved to be a very uncomfortable dwelling, being 
situated between a tallow-chandler’s and a brazier’s, so that 
two of our senses were terribly annoyed; and by mutual 
consent we abandoned the premises for a situation | con- 
sidered by far more eligible. This, however, proved to be 
very damp and out of repair; the fourth was in a noisy 
and dark part of the town; the fifth had no yard room, 
which is a great inconvenience to a cleanly housewife ; the 
sixth was in the vicinity of a slaughter-house; the seventh 
stood facing the south, and the sun spoiled all our furniture 5. 
the eighth, which we have just entered, has not yet disclosed 
its imperfections; but I make no doubt that, like all the 
others, as soon as the bustle of moving is over, and every 
thing is arranged in its proper place, my wife will discover 
that we cannot possibly live in it. Now, Sir, what I re. 
quest of you is, not to decide a quarrel, but to prevent one ;. 
by persuading my Dorothy, which you can do with more 
judgement and effect than a too-submissive husband, that 
this restlessness is only the means of rendering our situa- 
tion worse and worse. All places and all states have their 
advantages and disadvantages, as all characters have their 
mixture of virtues and vices; the trivial inconveniences of 
life must be submitted to, for go where we will, they sur- 
round us; and those who are most impatient to escape 
from them, too frequently expose themselves to more cer- 
tain evils than those who sit patiently down, and overlook 
the deficiencies in enumerating the advantages. For my 
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own part, I am so thoroughly convinced of the necessity of 
this, that I start very few objections when my wife thinks 
proper to turn my study into a nursery, the wash-house 
into a pantry, my best bed-room into a laundry, and vice 
versa. All this, I say, Sir, J] take quietly, satisfied that I 
have got a faithful and affectionate wife, and one who does 
all in her power to manage well, and make home comfort- 
able; though she, poor woman! in her eagerness to effect 
this desirable end, defeats her own purpose; and by mov- 
ing her family from house to house, and from room to room, 
leaves me at a loss to know whether I have such a thing as 
a home at all. Your hints on this subject will greatly 


oblige, Sir, 





Your humble servant, 
GILBERT GAUNTLET. 


P. S. I have not subjoined my address, as it is more than 
probable I shall have changed my residence before a letter 
from you could reach me, 





I have not leisure just now to comment upon Mr. Gaunt- 
let’s complaint, but will take an early opportunity of com- 
plying with his wish; at present my thoughts are directed 
to another subject, perhaps of more importance to society. 
If you, Mr. Editor, agree with me, you will have the good- 
ness to insert a few ‘* Reflections occasioned by a Remark 
on Seneca,” in your Number for June, page 341, in your 
next, 

—<>-~—- 


CEREMONY AT ENTERING A CONVENT. 
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Amonast the maids of honour attending the electress, sis- 
ter to the last Grand Duke of the house of Medici, there was 
one named TeresaGiaccomini. This lady, though not hand- 
some, engaged the affections of a youth, whose merit and 
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quality were not equalled by his fortune ; being a younger 
brother, and page of honour in the same court. As the 
maids of honour abroad are on a different footing from 
those in Rngland, and are rather.a mixture of lady of 
the bed-chamber and bed-chamber woman together, the 
princesses they serve live in a sort of familiarity with them. 
This gave the electress an opportunity of observing the in- 
clinations of the two young persons; and, not approving of 
them, she sent the young man from court. After he was 
gone, though many considerable offers were made to her, 
the lady would never hear of matrimony; but, in opposi- 
tion to all the entreaties and tears of her relations, who 
doated on her, she resolved to retire into a convent. Three 
years passed in this contest; and the electress, with whom 
she was a favourite, began to imagine that her wish to take 
the veil wouldgwear out: this piqued her to such a degree, 
that, having at last obtained, or rather extorted, her 
mother’s consent, she would not wait for a vacancy in the 
convents of Flurence, but went to Genoa, to be professed 
there. After a week of amusements at a friend’s, during 
which she played at cards, and seemed as well diverted as 
any person present, which is the custom before a nun takes 
the habit, the day for her receiving it was fixed. All the 
company that she had been amongst went to see the cere- 
mony. She was richly dressed, much in the manner that 
the English dress at the royal weddings, but with gold and 
colours; and entered the church with a cheerful and as- 
sured look, though so disordered within as to tremble from 
head to foot. This she strove to hide, taking leave of 
every one with as much resolution and grace as if she 
thought the electress was looking on ; and surely she hoped 
it would be reported to her. When the mass was over, her 
friends conducted her to the door of the cloister; where, 
turning round, she returned them thanks, and added— 
‘* Adio, a rivederle in Paradiso;” then, entering the door, 
was encompassed by creatures all covered with black veils, 
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each holding a lighted taper; the door then shut her in for 
ever. | 

What an unhappy, an irremediable mistake !—that re- 
tirement and thought would banish from her heart a pas- 
sion that is often produced, and always fed by them: in- 
deed, all the disorders of the mind are more effectually dis- 
persed, or laid asleep by motion and variety, than by soli- 
tude and meditation ; for whenever pleasing thoughts are 


wanting, unpleasing ones will always obtrude. 


The order to which she belonged was so strict, that after- 
wards she could not be seen by any one, except three times 
a year: she was not permitted to eat meat, nor to wear 
either linen or shoes. Her new dress, meeting with a body 
of strength unequal to her mind, drew some involuntary 
tears when she felt the pain of the hair-cloth; yet, far from 
being intimidated, she immediately turned to the company, 
and said that she did not doubt that in a day or two she 
should be sufficiently used to it no longer to feel the pain ; 
and that she already found herself perfeetly happy in such 
good company, although she did not know one of them, 
even by name, before she came to Genoa, nor had she so 
much as seen the convent before she was received into it. 
The absent cause of this sacrifice was thrown into the 
utmost despair at hearing of it; and he immediately re- 
solved to follow the example, and become himself a friar. 





ANGUS ROY FLETCHER, THE SOLETAIRE, 


Livep all his life in a farm a Glenorchay. He obtained 
his livelihood principally by fishing and hunting: his dog 
was his sole attendant, his gun and his dirk his constant 
companions. ‘Ata distance from social life, his residence 
was in the wildest and most inaccessible parts of the lofty 
mountains which separate the country of Glenorchay from 
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that of Rannoch. In the midst of these woods, he built 
his hut, and passed the spring, the summer, the autumn, 
and the principal part of the winter: his sole property were 
a few goats, which browsed among the cliffs, and he de- 
sired no more. While his goats grazed among the rocks 
and heaths, he ranged the hills in quest of fish and game. 
In the evening, he returned to his goats, and led them to 
his solitary hut; there he milked them with his own hands; 
and, after taking his supper of the game, or fish, he had 
caught, and which he dressed after his own manner, he 
laid himself down in the midst of his dog and goats, He 
desired to associate with neither men nor women ; but if a 
casual stranger approached his hut, he was generous and 
open, hospitable and charitable, even to his last morse}! 
whatever he possessed, he cheerfully bestowed upon his 
guest; at a time too when he knew not where to procure 
the next meal for himself. When the severity of the win- 
ter obliged him to descend to the village, he entered with 
evident reluctance into socjety ; where no one thought as 
he did, and where no one lived or acted after his manner. 
To relieve himself from all intercourse with his species as 
much as possible, he went every morning before the dawn 
of day in search of game, and never returned till night ; 
when he crept to bed without seeing any one. Notwith- 
standing this, he dressed after the manner of the most 
finished coxcomb; his belt, bonnet, and dirk, fitted him 
with a wild and affected elegance ; his hair, which was na- 
turally thick, was tied with a silken and variegated cord ; 
his look was lofty, his gait stately, his spirit to a degree 
haughty and high-minded ; and, were he starving for want, 
he would have asked no one for the slightest morsel of 
food! He was truly the solitary man, and yet he was hos: 
pitable, charitable, and humane! 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 








CHRISTIAN MORALS; by HANNAH MORE, 2 vols. 
12mo. London, Cadell and Davies. 


Amone the many authors who have distinguished them- 
selves by the able enforcement of practical Christianity in 
the present day, there is no one who has conferred more 
valuable obligations upon her fellow-citizens, and parti- 
cularly upon the fair sex, than Mrs. Hannah More. The 
work before us has the laudable object in view of fixing in 
the mind a foundation of religion upon which to erect a 
superstructure of morality. 

The reliance upon an over-ruling providence is with pro- 
priety primarily inculcated. 


“ To keep God habitually in view, as the end of all our aims 
and the disposer of all events—to see him in all our comforts, 
to admire the benignity with which he imparts them—to adore 
the same substantial, though less obvious mercy, in our afflic- 
tions—to acknowledge, at once, the unwillingness with which 
he dispenses our trials, and the necessity of our suffering them 
—to view him in his bounties of creation, with a love which 
makes every creature pleasant—to regard him in his providen- 
tial direction with a confidence which makes every hardship 


- Supportable—to observe the subserviency of events to his eter- 


nal purposes ; all this solves difficulties otherwise insuperable, 
vindicates the divine conduct, composes the intractable pas- 
sions, settles the wavering faith, and quickens the too reluctant 
gratitude,” 


The practical uses of the doctrine of Providence are then 
inferred. The chapters which follow on Parable and on 
that of the Talents, though every way deserving attention, 
present us with little striking or new. The proper appli- 
cation of time has, with all moralists, been considered an 
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object of especial importance. Mrs. More has by no 
means neglected it; the following suggestion cannot be 
too strongly recommended. 


“ And here I would affectionately suggest to my numerous 
amiable young friends, the benefit to be derived to their own 
minds from turning a certain portion of their.time to the per- 
sonal instruction of the poor, for which so wide a field is just 
now providentially opened. In communicating the elements 
of religious knowledge—in numberless repetitions of the same 
plain truths—in being obliged to begin again the simple docu- 
ment which they fancied they had long ago impressed—in the 
humbling necessity of lowering their ideas and debasing their 
language, in order to make themselves intelligible—in the 
forbearance which dullness of intellect, perverseness of tem- 
per, and ingratitude demand, they may gain some proficiency 
themselves, even where their success with others is least encou- 
raging.” 


The chapters on Retirement will bé read with satisfaction ; 
this ample field, however, has been so closely reaped by 
Zimmerman and Brewster, that little is left for those whe 
follow them. The Inquiry why some good Sort of People 
are not better, and the Thoughts respectfully suggested to 
them, will, perhaps, have the effect of rousing the indif- 
ferent to reflection and exertion. The Christian in the 
W orld is a character we are all sustaining, and therefore 
important to be understood; some useful advice will be 
found on this subject. The Established Christian closes 
this traly valuable production. 


“The Christian observes the world around him to be most 
careful about the things which will end at death ; his care is 
chiefly confined to the things which then begin ; and as it is not 
so much to ascertain the time, as to secure the consequences 
of death, that he has been anxious, death can never properly 
be said to be sudden to him, who always knew, that the event 
was as certain as the period was uncertain. But he does not 
convert the shadows of death into such a thick and substar- 
tial cloud, as shall prevent the mental eye from piercing 
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through it, and seeing the glory beyond it. Through this deep, 
but pervious gloom, the bright prospect opens to that state, 
a glimpse of which, caught by the eye of faith, has, in all ages, 
enabled the sincere Christian to work through all his earthly 
difficulties ; as it has strengthened him to encounter, with holy 
hope and humble confidence, the trials of life, so he trusts it 
will sustain him in his last conflict with the terrors of death.” 








—~— 
EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
FOR JULY. 








Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 
Juv. SAT. I 


To the glorious events noticed in our last Epitome, we 
can now add, that the fruit of the victory of the 18th of 
June, over the French army, has been greater than could be 
anticipated by the most sanguine of our readers. After the 
victory, the English and Prussian forces, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Wellington and Prince Blucher, res- 
pectively lost no time in pursuing the enemy. And though 
the allied armies succeeded in marching upon Paris, and 
in cutting off portions of the enemy by the way, they were 
kept separate to the very last, and could not finally prevent 
the remains of the French army from getting into the 
capital. Indeed every inch of ground to the barriers 
seems to have been disputed ; and the place being strongly 
fortified, one of the northern positions inundated, and the 
government having succeeded in collecting together troops 
to the amount of 40 or 50,000 men, besides the national 
guards, and some new levies, a siege and all its horrors 
appear to have been pretty generally expected, when the 
Prussians having opened a vulnerable side of the capital, 
the allied armies succeeded in establishing a communication 
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with each other, the French expressed a wish to capitulate 
as far as the metropolis was concerned, and a convention 
for that purpose was signed accordingly at St. Cloud. 

Our loss, though inferior to that of the enemy, is im- 
mense. General Sir T. Picton and Sir William Ponsonby 
are amongst the killed; the Prince of Orange, the Earl of 
Uxbridge (Marquis of Anglesea), Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
and two sons of Lord Hill, are wounded. 

Louis XVIII. has made his public entry into Paris; and 
has been received (according to French papers) with enthu- 
siasm ; experience, however, has shewn us, that little re- 
liance is to be plaeed upon the acclamations of a Parisian 
mob. This amiable, but unfortunate monarch has still a 
most arduous task to perform ; the French army has incon- 
trovertibly shewn its attachment to the usurper ; jacobi- 
nical and revolutionary principles are extremely prevalent, 
and those popular, but delusive, words ** liberty and cqua- 
lity,” are not likely to be changed, it is feared, to “* Vive le 
Roi, and Vivent les Bourbons.” We regret to see the 
king taking into his councils that thorough scoundrel 
Fouche; experience, one would think, might have convinced 
him, that such rascals are not to be trusted; he should 
likewise consider, that he is injuring his cause, in a moral 
point of view, by employing men who are universally ab- 
horred and detested. We could wish to see this monarch 
pursuing a less temporising, conciliating policy ; boldness 
and decision are wanting ; the infamous must be weeded out 
of those disturbed dominions before Europe can hope for 
repose. 

The Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the King of 
Prussia, are in Paris; Lord Castlereagh is likewise there 
the fate of Europe will soon be determined. 

Bonaparte is said to have been taken at Rochfort, but 
we believe without foundation. 

The following is a copy of the bulletin exhibited at St. 
James’s Palace. “‘ Windsor Castle, July !st.—The king 
has passed the last moath in uniform tranquillity, and his 
VOL. t1.—s. 1. L 
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majesty continues in good bodily health, but without any 
diminution of his disorder.” 

Houghton Hall, in Norfolk, built by Sir R. Walpole, now 
the property of Lord Cholmondely, is reported to be the 
mansion and estate intended to be purchased for the Duke 
of Wellington, by the additional grant of 200,000/. from 
Parliament. 

The accomplished Duchess Dowager of Oldenburgh is 
lately married to the Prince of Wirtemberg. 

It is with extreme regret we record the death of Samuel 
Whitbread, Esq. M. P. for Bedford, on the 6th of July, at 
his house in Doverestreet, Piccadilly, by suicide !—Same 
night a coroner’s inquest was held on the body; the jury, 
without the slightest hesitation, returned a verdict of insa- 
nity, as it clearly appeared that, within the last few days of 
his existence, he had discovered several instances of mental 
derangement. The Prince Regent, on hearing of the melan- 
choly catastrophe is said to haveexclaimed with emotion,“ the 
noblest work of God hath indeed perished—Whitbread was 
an honest man.’’ His remains were privately conveyed from 
Dover-street to Southhill, near Biggleswade, for interment. 

The following extract of a letter from the illustrious 
Wellington to a distinguished personage is worthy of being 
transcribed in letters of gold: ‘“ My heart (says he) is 
broken by the terrible loss I have sustained of my old 
friends and companions, and my poor soldiers; and I shall 
not be satisfied with this battle, however glorious, if it does 
not of itself put an end to Bonaparte’s despotic power.” 

An officer says, “© The Duke of Wellington has again 
saved Europe; he was, himself, every where. When the 
French cavalry charged, he placed himself in the hollow 
squares of our infantry, and when the cavalry, failing in 
its efforts to break us, passed by, then he (the Duke) 
charged at the head of hisinfantry. Three or four officers 
were killed near him.” 

Price of Stocks, 20th July, 3 per cent. Red. 56:.— 

Ditto consol. 574.—4 per cent. 73.—5 per cent §43.—Om- 
hium $73 prem. 
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i Mr. MILLARD’S IMPERIAL PATENT CLOTH. 
; Mr. Mitrarp’s Patent, we learn, was taken out for The 
| Imperial Cloth, for the express purpose originally intended, 

namely, that of regulating the perspiration and consequent 


conduciveness to health, and for which it is found to be most 
efficient, whilst at the same time it is classed with the first 
articles for beauty and economy. The admirable discove- 
ries in the present age in the steam apparatus, have been the 
means of effecting this most desirable production, on the 
various branches ef which great sums have already been 
expended, and which, from its universal utility, must be 
considered as a truly national benefit; whilst it contributes 
to increase the health and comfort of the individual, pro- 
portionally it increases the strength of the nation; and the 
more its utility is known, the more it will be admired.— 
The attention of Government being turned to this valuable 
production, is the best comment it can receive; and it is 
7 hoped the medical world will universally recommend its 
adoption, as it totally prevents the ill effects of being over- 
heated in general; and when so, by more than usual exer- 
, cise, it prevents entirely the serious evils continually arising 
! from being suddenly chilled ; hence it is most desirable in 
the hottest climates as well as in the colder ones, where the 
comfort derived from the use of the Sheetings, exclasive of 


Fe ne, 


' their economy, surpasses the most sanguine expectation : 
some of the first families, we understand, in this couvtry, 
3 ‘ : have enjoyed its advantages with the greatest satisfaction, 


for the last two years and upwards, A striking instance of 
the utility of this admirable cloth, we are informed, occurred 
a short time since. Two principal branches of a family of 
respectability were walking in the country, on av excursion 
of pleasure, and standing still on an eminence making ob- 
servations, after being overheated by their walk, the wind 
} blowing fresh, one of them wearing Mr. Milla:d’s Patent 
Cloth, felt not the least difference, nor sustained th~ least 
injury; the other, wearing other cloth, felt chilied, took a 
severe cold, and was confined to bed in a dangerous state 
for several weeks, 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR AUGUST, 1815. 


| 


EVENING DRESS. 


French Boddice, made low, ornamented round the neck 
with lace net, inlaid with French Trimming; long Sleeves, 
with lace let in, very full from the top to the bottom ; 
each side finished with French Trimming ; the Cuff to cor- 
respond with the neck; the train of Morina Crape, with 
French double Trimming: the Hair curled in the neck, and 
richly decorated with flowers; Slippers of Satin, or Kid, 
trimmed with Silver ; Gloves, Fan, &c. to correspond. 


WALKING DRESS. 


Robe of Jaconaut Muslin, or fine Cambric, made high 
in the neck; the Back and Sleeves made very full ; double 
Frill of worked Muslin round the neck; bottom of the 
robe to correspond; Dress-Spencer, of striped Silk ; with 
French top; the Back and Sleeves made very full; richly 
ornamented with Trimming. French Bonnet, composed of 
white Satin, ornamented with a full Plume of Ostrich Fea- 
thers ; half Boots, Gloves, Parasol, &c. to correspond. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





LEONORA. 


(Concluded from page 56.) 
ee 


A LITTLE while the false seducer strove 
To lull the anguish of deceived love; 
A little while—then gave her up to scorn, 
Dishonor’d, drooping, dying, and forlorn.— 
But who shall paint her agonizing dread, 
Her frantic horror when the traitor fled, 
Abjur’d cach plighted vow, each promise made, 
And thus deserted left her, and betray’d, 
Like some lone lily on the desart cast, 
To shake in ev'ry storm and ev’ry blast! 
With sweet forgetfulness, oblivion long 
Shut from her tortur'd soul the deadly wrong, 
And madd’ning fever, soothingly intense, 
Blunted awhile the shattey’d nerves of sense ; 
But these too soon withheld their pleasing balm, 
Too soon, alas! dissolv’d their opiate charm ; 
And mem’ry woke, and reason’s lurid light 
Gleam’d dreadful thro’ the broken clouds of night, 
Then sad and fearful stretch’d on ev’ry side 
The waste of sorrow, desolate and wide: 
The poor fond mother, she who yet might save 
The erring daughter, slumber’d in the grave ; 
The friends that once had lov’d her, friends no more, 
Disclaim’d the tie, and spurn’d her from their door ;, 
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And all untaught to bear the vulgar jeer, 

The world’s contempt, the world’s reproachful sneer, 
She then had sunk, unequal to the strife, 

But want and famine call’d her back to life, 
Reluctant yet, and dragg’d her from the tomb 
To sterner struggles and severer doom. 

The dying grace, the loveliness so meek, 

That linger’d yet upon her faded cheek, 

Some fiend of hell had watch’d with eager joy, 
And proffer’d succour only to destroy. 

The cunning harpy check’d her maniac grief, 
Hush’d her loud sob, and minist’ring relief, 
Breath’d in her shudd’ring ear a treach’rous tale 
That urg’d to guilt, and urg’d but to prevail :-— 
Then all was lost ;—and Leonora’s name 

Grew black with ruin, infamy, and shame. 


Loud was her laugh, her ev’ry motion light, 
As to and fro she pac’d the frequent night, 
And strove to win, with captivating charms, 
The unknown stranger to her wanton arms; 
But in that laugh a dreadful something yet 
Show’d like a pang she studied to forget; 

And dull, and dim, and ghastly play’d the while 
A livid horror in her softest smile ; 

For these were feign’d, and though perchance she sung 
With sweetest blandishment of syren tongue, 

Not fled one note but mock’d with writhing smart 
The thousand daggers buried in her heart. 

Oh! had ye seen her when the morning shone, 
When now the midnight paramour was flown, 

To musing left, and solitude resign’d, 

How burst the madd’ning tumult of her mind! 
With clenched hand, and bosom almost riv’n, 
Fierce would she turn her uplift eyes to heav’n; 
Those eyes that pictur’d in their glassy roll 

The dreadful darings of a maniac soul, 

And proudly challenge, impiously rash, 

‘The lazy thunder and the tardy flash. 

Yet oft, in milder mood, her gushing tears 
Stream’d o’er the mem’ry of departed years ; 
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Confus’dly soften’d at the tender scene, 

She wept the placid pleasures that had been, 
Bewail’d their distant joys, and shrunk aghast, 
To think how chang’d the present from the past! 
Then would she kneel, and with convulsive cry 
Call down her murder’d mother frem the sky, 
To bless, and oh! if mercy yet might live, 
Plead for her child, and pity, and forgive ; 

To snatch her yet from ruin’s whelming tide, 
And once, but only once, before she died, 
Look from the place of everlasting rest, 

And whisper solace to her aching breast ; 
Teach her again to hope, again to trust, 

And smooth her dreary passage to the dust. 


Come, honest muse! the last sad scene pourtray, 
The cloudy evening of her chequer’d day. 
See where in yon damp chamber’s noxious gloom, 
Deserted now, and sinking to the tomb, 
On rugged couch reclines that alter’d form, 
With grace illumin’d once, and beauty warm! 
Those wasted checks the shatter’d mind disclose, 
And death’s pale lily mocks the faded rose ; 
That dying heart, the once unspotted cell 
Where ev’ry purer passion lov’d to dwell, 
Is icy cold, and broken with despair, 
Disease and anguish, penury and care: 
Nor sits there one beside the mourner’s bed 
To sooth her wants, and raise her languid head ; 
To chase her doubts, to bid her terrors cease, 
And talk of hope, of comfort, and of peace ; 
Or minister, with kind officious zeal, 
The medicinal draught that yet might heal; 
Or catch, ere yet the fluttering lamp expire, 
Her latest word, her last and fond desire. 
But oh! for these what other beings ’tend, 
What other forms than mother, sister, friend ! 
The frail companions tutor’d to entice 
From step to step her progress into vice, 
They who with savage threat, or fraudful scheme, 
Had urg’d her down the dark and fatal stream, 
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Now turn their looks away, or only draw 

Like fiends of vengeance round her bed of straw ; 
And still insatiate of their wonted gain, 

Come but to taunt, and visit but to pain. 

For love’s lament, for fond affection’s tear, 

The curse of malice trembles on her ear; 

Till the poor ling’rer, hurried on to death, 

In broken prayer resigns her lab’ring breath, 

And seeks in gentler realms and happier skies 
That pardon and repose the world denies. 
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Oh! ye whom nature decks with ev’ry grace,, 
And ev’ry charm of figure and of face ;, 
Ye whom the eye delighteth to behold 
For features fair, and symmetry of mould, 
With jealous caution hear that lover speak 
Who whispers flatt’ry on your blushing cheek. 
The gen’rous man that loves you as he ought, 
Is pure in word, and delicate in thought; 
He flatters not, lest affectation dim 
The sweet simplicity so dear to him; 
He tempts ye not to revelry and noise, 
To loose abandonment and sensual joys; 
He tempts ye not to folly’s wild’ring maze, 
Where virtue droops, and innocence decays ; 
But still confirming to the modest mind 
Whate’er is good, and amiable, and kind; 
Uninjur’d thus, unblemish’d by a wound, 
Preserves the native lustre that he found, 
And ever watchful of your peace alone, 
Defends your honor sacred as his own. 
For what is he that lures to guilt and shame, 
And prompts to deed that sullies woman’s name ? 
Say, can he love that urges to pursue 
What heav’n denounces, and her conscience too ? 
That steals the brightest jewel of her crown, 
And basely robs her of a just renown ?— 
Say, can he love who acts the demon part 
To blot with vice her uncorrupted heart, 
And waste that wealth she never may redeem, 
Her self-approval and the world’s esteem ?— 
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Say, can he love who strikes himself the blow 
Some fiend should level, or her deadliest foe ? 
False is the wretch, and purpos’d to betray, 
That woos ye thus, and beckons ye astray! 
Tho’ seeming truth adorn his polish’d brow, 
Live in each look, and breathe in ev’ry vow, 
Oh, mark me well !—’tis Villany’s black snare, 
And not one gleam of genuine. Love is there; 
For Love and Virtue flourish side by side, 

And instant perish if ye once divide. 


te 


ORLANDO. 


HiGH on a rock whose rugged brow 
Far o’er the murm’ring sea-wave hung, 
Orlando sat, the child of woe! 
And thus the dying mourner sung— 
His humble harp of simplest tone 
Lean’d careless on a mossy stone ; 
The tear of sorrow dimm’d his fading eye, 
< But pride suppress’d the groan, and hush’d the lab’ring sigh.— 


























‘¢ Go, sleep in silence evermore, 
Sweet solace thou, my hapless lyre! 
Go, moulder on the storm-beat shore, 
And bid thy ev’ry note expire ; 
Oh! I have woo’d the world too long, 
And tamely bow’d to many a wrong ; 
Curb’d the indignant spirit in my breast, 
And stoop’d degenerate down to folly’s gilded crest. 


‘¢ For long has fancy lov’d to dream 
Of gen’rous feeling, prompt and true ; 
*T were better trust the wat’ry gleam 
Of sunshine on the billows blue, 
Than hope in earthly soil to find 
The nobler virtues of the mind, 
For sordid int’rest warps the love of truth, 
Alike in frigid age and tender blooming youth. 
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camille 
‘‘ Onc miser thirst pervades the whole 
That doth not heed another’s care ; 
One narrow selfishness of sout 
That blunts each softer passion there.— 
But sleep, my harp! for ever rest: 
The sun is trembling in the west ; 
And ere that sun illumes to-morrow’s sky, 
Cold on the winds of morn shall breathe my latest sigh.” 


In vain the tears of pity flow 
For him who pour’d the pensive lay; 
From toil escap’d, and want, and woe, 
In yon bright heav’n’s eternal day 
Orlando lives ;—by the rude stone 
His once lov’d harp is careless thrown ; 
Yet oft responsive, as the breezes fly,’ 
‘The trembling strings do wake their mournful melody. 


And oft the sea-boy’s listening ear 
Doth catch the wild and plaintive sound, 
As sails the lonely vessel near, 
At midnight, when the waves around 
Are hush’d, and Cynthia’s placid beam 
Slumbers along the level stream ; 
Upward he looks with wond’ring eye, 
And thinks some spirit of the sky 
Steals o’er the tranquil bosom of the deep, 
And sings their solemn dirge that in the ocean sleep. 








ORA. 
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SONNET, 


On reading Miss Campbell’s pathetic Appeal to the 
Editor of the Ladies’ Museum.* 


On, come sweet Pity! with thy looks of light, 
Mild as yon heaven, whence joy and softness stream 
Etherial—like the sun’s resplendent beam ; 

Chase the dark shadows of oblivious night 
From her di: eyes, the gushing tears that bear 
Of disappointed hope and all untimely care! 

Yes, hapless maid! though dull the jocund morn 
Of life to thee, yet Pity oft shall bend 
At thy lone couch, and soothing peace shall ’tend 

The coming hours that slumber yet unborn. 


Then hush that strain of sorrow—’tis not woe 
That she, the child of minstrelsy, should feel ; 

On cheek like her’s eternal smile should glow, 
And bliss for ever dwell, and rapt’rous zeal. 


July 2d, 1815. RICHARD HATT. 
i ~~ — 
a) ot SONNET. 


Go, wipe the tear-drop from affliction’s eye, 
Go, sooth the sorrows of the anguish’d breast, 
Revive the heart misfortune has oppress’d, 

And bid the woe-worn bosom cease to sigh. 


If perfect happiness thou’dst wish to share, 
Unmindful of the scoffings of the vain, 
Or the base tauntings of the vulgar train, 
Make acts like these thy most peculiar care. 


To Pity, meek-eyed maid, thy homage pay, 
Her heav'nly dictates with attention keep ; 
And, when thou sink’st in death’s eternal sleep, 
To rise corruptless at that awful day, 
When by their deeds shall mortals meet regard— 
Beneficence for thee shall claim thy just reward. 


W. E. Jun. 
* See the Number for January, 1814, page 46. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 
emer 


We trust the Poem of ORLANDO, and the Sonnet of Mr, 
Hatt, in the present number, will recall to the attention of our 
Fair Readers the melancholy situation of our amiable Corres. 
pondent ORA. Itis with much fegret and disappointment 
we announce, that at present the names we have received 
are so few as to render any attempt to publish her Poems 
utterly useless.* It is not for us, however, to dictate to 
our readers the extensions of their benevolence; nor will 
we do them so much injustice as to think it necessary we 
should make any further appeal to their liberality than has been 
already done. We certainly had hoped they would have come 
forward generally, to contribute their patronage and support 
to a virtuous and distressed female, thus pleading for, and de- 
serving their regard. We have only to express the sorrow that 
we feel in having so far deceived ourselves. 

Though we concur in the sefitiments of E. P. of Newcastle- 
upon-T yne, we think that the plagiarism of an anonymous writer, 
which passed undetected in the pages of this work seven years 
ago, is, at this distance of time, hardly deserving of his or our 
time and attention. 

The lines of 8S. H.C. the long-neglected Poem of the Dying 
Atheist, by J. M. B. The Condemned Chieftain, by Alphonso, 
and Mr. John M‘Donochie’s Song, deferred for prior claims, 
shall be inserted next month.—Several pieces are omitted for 
want of merit. 


* See Proposats for publishing by Susscriprion the 
Poems of Miss D. P. CAMPBELL, in our Number for March, 
1814. Subscribers’ Names, and any Donations, will be thank: 
fully received by the following Booksellers :—Messrs. Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster-row ; Mr. 
Chapple, Pall Mall; Mr. Carpenter, 314, Holborn; Messrs. J. 
and A. Arch, Cornhill ; Mr. R. Dittton, 45, Gracechurch Street ; 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Harley Street; Mr, J. W. H. Payne, 20, War- 
wick Square, Newgate Street, London ; and Messrs. John Bal: 
lentyne and Co. Edinburgh. 
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